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Department  Responds  to  18  Recommendations 
In  Governor's  Council  on  Management  Report 


The  Department  of  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Sciences'  initial  response 
to  the  Governor's  Council  on  Manage- 
ment Report  indicates  the  department 
can  produce  $359,000  in  net  savings 
(savings  plus  added  income  minus  new 
costs)  above  the  report's  recommend- 
ed $1,259,000. 

The  department's  action  report  to 
the  Council  and  the  Governor  was  com- 
piled by  Robert  L.  Solomon,  head  of  the 
planning  and  evaluation  unit,  who  was 
appointed  by  Dr.  John  J.  Drynan,  direc- 
tor, as  the  department's  internal  coor- 
dinator for  the  continuing  process. 

The  Council,  a  results-oriented, 
private  sector-sponsored  task  force, 
was  created  in  late  1981  by  executive 
order  of  Gov.  Ted  Schwinden  to  recom- 
mend methods  and  procedures  for  pro- 
viding state  government  services  in  a 
more  cost  effective  and  efficient  man- 
ner, while  maintaining  the  quality  of 
delivery  systems. 

During  an  intensive  12-week  review 
earlier  this  year,  teams  of  private  sec- 
tor management  specialists  evaluated 
the  internal  organization  structure  and 
operations  of  major  departments  to 
determine  where  better  management 
and  administrative  practices  could  im- 
prove cost  effectiveness. 

This  comprehensive  study  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  by  34  private  sector 
volunteers  produced  344  specific  pro- 
posals to  improve  management  of 
state  government  operations. 

These  recommendations,  totaling 
135  pages,  covered  the  Office  of  the 
Governor  and  14  departments,  with  7 
pages  directed  to  18  recommendations 


for  the  Department  of  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Sciences. 

Those  18  recommendations  are 
detailed  below  with  each  edited  and 
explained  briefly  (because  of  space 
limitations  in  Treasure  State  Health) 
and  followed  by  the  department's  first 
response.  Action  and  reaction  to  the 
recommendations  is  scheduled  to  con- 
tinue among  departments,  Governor, 
and  Council  on  a  reporting  basis  for 
several  months. 

(Recommendations  are  numbered  in 
sequence  as  they  appear  in  the  report.) 

175.  Redefine  the  qualifications  for  the 
director. 

Director's  qualifications  should  be 
redefined  to  emphasize  management 
training  and  experience  with  a 
master's  degree  in  public  health, 
public  health  administration,  or  health 
services  administration  required  in- 
stead of  a  degree  in  medicine. 

DHES  Response:  The  action  required 
would  be  legislative,  not  executive  as 
noted  in  the  report.  The  director  is  call- 
ed upon  continually  to  make  medical 
decisions  affecting  the  public  health  of 
Montana  citizens  and  a  degree  in 
medicine  is  mandatory.  The  depart- 
ment not  only  recommends  the  direc- 
tor continue  to  be  a  physician  as  re- 
quired by  law,  but  also  recommends  a 
minimum  of  five  years  of  experience 
beyond  specialty  training.  A  master's 
degree  in  public  health,  public  health 
administration,  or  health  services  ad- 
ministration does  not  guarantee  a 
good  administrator— neither  does  be- 
ing a  physician,  but  it  does  assure  that 
individual  has  a  working  knowledge  of 


health-related  matters  and  the  implica- 
tions for  public  health.  This  maintains 
the  medical  model  for  the  state's 
health  agency  and  provides  a  health- 
oriented  rather  than  strictly  ad- 
ministrative focus. 

176.  Reassign  the  laboratory  bureaus 
to  appropriate  divisions. 

The  microbiology  laboratory  should 
be  reassigned  to  the  health  services 
division  and  the  chemistry  laboratory 
to  the  environmental  sciences  division, 
enabling  reduction  of  one  position  for 
an  annual  saving  of  $20,000. 

DHES  Response:  It  is  under  study,  but 
returning  the  laboratories  to  the 
respective  divisions  is  returning  to  the 
way  it  was.  Changes  already  have  been 
made  to  reduce  the  full  time  equivalen- 
cy (FTE)  count  and  to  provide  better 
management  and  efficiency,  permit- 
ting the  bureau  chiefs  to  work  "at  the 
bench, "  utilizing  their  laboratory  exper- 
tise. A  single  business  manager  for  the 
laboratories  provides  coordination  and 
savings;  to  change,  at  least  1  FTE  (.5 
each)  would  be  needed  in  the  two  divi- 
sions to  carry  out  the  manager's  func- 
tions. The  department  estimates 
$20,000  cost  and  no  net  saving. 

177.  Reassign  the  legal  staff  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

State  law  designates  the  Attorney 
General  as  legal  adviser  to  the  depart- 
ment, but  the  department  employs  its 
own  staff  of  lawyers,  resulting  in 
limited  direction  and  duplication  of 
manpower.  If  reassigned  to  the  At- 
torney General,  a  larger  pool  of  legal 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


NEW  FILMS  AVAILABLE 

Ail  films  listed  are  16  mm.  color.  To  order,  call  449-3444,  or  write:  Film  Library.  Department  ot  Health  &  En- 
vironmental Sciences,  Cogswell  Building,  Helena,  MT  59620. 

The  Secret  of  Molar  Mountain  (121/2  min.,  w/record,  Grades  K-4)  From  Col- 
gate, teaches  tooth  care  and  prevention  of  decay  and  gum  disease. 

Toothtown,  USA  (60  min.  w/casette  tape,  Grades  3-5)  From  National  Dairy 
Council.  Proper  brushing  and  flossing  techniques  and  best  food  choices  for 
nutrition  and  dental  health. 

Dental  Health  In  Later  Years  (15  min.)  Prevention  of  periodontal  disease 
through  daily  personal  care,  regular  professional  care  and  good  diet;  and  con- 
sequences of  dental  neglect. 

Taking  It  In  Stride  (25  min.)  Effects  of  stress  on  the  human  body,  various 
ways  to  handle  stress. 

Assessment  of  Children:  A  Guide  for  Weighing  &  Measuring  (color  slides 
w/manual,  60  min.)  For  use  in  training  workshops  of  health  professionals  to 
familiarize  them  with  suitable  equipment  choices  and  demonstrate  proper 
measurement  and  growth  chart  plotting  techniques. 

Rate  Yourself  on  Measurement  Technique  (9  min.,  color  slides  w/casette 
tape)  For  use  in  conjunction  with  slide  series  above. 

The  Intervention  (30  min.  film,  High  school  to  adult)  How  family  members 
of  an  alcoholic  working  woman  seek  help  for  their  situation  and  prepare  for  in- 
tervention, and  some  possible  outcomes. 

The  Breastfeeding  Experience  (24  min.)  Introduces  expectant  parents  to 
breastfeeding,  and  is  designed  to  motivate  new  mothers  to  consider  it  and  pro- 
vide a  more  complete  understanding  of  human  lacation. 

Coping  and  Caring  (25  min.)  Helps  prepare  families  for  realities  of  living 
with  a  new  baby. 

The  Teenage  Pregnancy  Experience  (26  min.,  Jr.  high  and  high  school,  in- 
service  training,  etc.)  Designed  to  prepare  expectant  teenage  parents  for  birth 
and  parenthood,  while  discussing  options  for  pregnant  adolescents. 

Have  A  Healthy  Baby:  Pregnancy  (22  min.,  High  school  &  adult)  Follows 
the  process  of  pregnancy,  explaining  how  a  baby  develops,  what  a  mother  ex- 
periences, and  what  prenatal  care  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  healthy  baby. 

Have  A  Healthy  Baby:  Labor  &  Delivery  (29  min.,  High  school  &  adult) 
Follows  two  couples  from  the  beginning  of  labor  through  birth— one  normal 
birth,  one  difficult— with  the  father  present  and  participating. 

The  Cesarean  Birth  Experience  (25  min.,  High-risk  families)  Factual  infor- 
mation through  actual  photographs  of  cesarean  birth  and  related  procedures, 
and  immediate  postoperative/postpartum  period,  including  father's  involve- 
ment. 

Breastfeeding  Series  (2  video  cassetts,  70  min.  total)  Techniques,  special 
problems,  successful  management  and  initiation  of  breastfeeding  by  lay  and 
professional  people. 

What  Should  You  Eat  to  Stay  Healthy?  (color  slides,  23  min.,  Jr.  high  to 
adult)  Seven  guidelines  to  good  nutrition. 
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Carbon  Monoxide 
Hazards  Preventable 

An  estimated  1,500  accidental 
deaths  and  2,300  suicides  occur  each 
year  in  the  United  States  from  ex- 
posure to  high  concentrations  of  car- 
bon monoxide  (CO),  and  another  10,000 
seek  medical  attention  because  of  CO 
intoxication. 

Prolonged  periods  of  exposure  to 
low  concentrations  of  CO  might  cause 
headache,  dizziness,  sleepiness, 
nausea,  vomiting  and  heart  palpita- 
tions. 

The  most  common  source  of  CO  is  a 
faulty  exhaust  from  an  automobile  or 
any  improperly  maintained  vehicle,  or 
exhausts  vented  into  confined  spaces. 
Other  sources  include  gasoline- 
powered  lawnmowers,  heaters,  stoves 
and  lanterns;  wood  stoves,  charcoal 
grills,  fireplaces  and  kerosene- 
powered  lanterns  and  heaters.  Home 
gas  appliances  should  not  produce 
dangerous  amounts  of  CO  if  they  are 
properly  installed,  adjusted  and 
operated. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  of- 
fers the  following  guidelines  for 
prevention  of  CO  poisoning  or  intoxica- 
tion: 

1.  Provide  adequate  ventilation 
when  using  wood  stoves  and 
fireplaces. 

2.  Make  certain  all  flame-burning 
appliances  are  properly  installed,  ad- 
justed and  operated  according  to  in- 
structions—ovens and  gas  ranges 
should  not  be  used  for  heating  pur- 
poses. 

3.  Do  not  operate  any  gasoline  or 
diesel-powered  engines  in  confined 
spaces  such  as  garages  or  basements. 

4.  Never  burn  charcoal  inside  a 
home,  cabin,  tent  or  recreational  ve- 
hicle, whether  in  a  grill,  hibachi  or 
fireplace. 

5.  Have  only  a  qualified  technician 
install  or  convert  fuel-burning  equip- 
ment from  one  type  of  fuel  to  another. 


Video  Games— Doctors  from  the  VA 
Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C., 
have  published  a  report  warning 
owners  of  television  sets  which  are 
more  than  12  years  old  that  these  sets 
should  not  be  used  for  video  games 
and  home  computers.  The  older  sets, 
while  posing  no  risk  to  ordinary 
viewers,  may  expose  those  who  sit 
within  16  inches  of  the  screen  to  hazar- 
dous levels  of  radiation.  Sets  manufac- 
tured since  1960  were  built  to  conform 
to  tougher  radiation  standards. 


 INDICATORS  


Flu  Drug— A  study  directed  by  Dr. 
Raphael  Dolin  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont Medical  School  on  440  healthy 
men  and  women  indicates  the  ex- 
perimental drug,  rimantadine,  pre- 
vents people  from  catching  influenza 
during  major  outbreaks,  and  has  few 
unpleasant  side  effects.  The  drug  is 
given  extensively  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  has  not  been  approved  for  general 
use  in  the  United  States. 

Endorphins,  Natural  Opiates— Three 
recent  studies  have  linked  the  levels  of 
endorphins,  sometimes  called  "the 
body's  own  morphine,"  with  appetite, 
alcoholism  and  body  fevers.  About  20 
varieties  of  these  body  chemicals  are 
known,  and  were  first  discovered  in  the 
early  1970s. 

Pharmacy  Professor  George  Yim,  of 
Purdue  University,  has  discovered  that 
high  endorphin  levels  in  rats  enhance 
taste  and  low  levels  can  result  in 
serious  loss  of  appetite.  Yim  believes 
endorphin  levels  might  also  explain 
why  stress  causes  some  obese  people 
to  eat  to  excess,  and  could  be  linked  to 
pregnant  women's  cravings  for  'dif- 
ferent' foods.  His  studies,  which  have 
shown  that  some  tumors  can  produce 
endorphin-like  substances  that  sup- 
press appetite,  are  funded  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

A  study  reported  this  summer  in 
"Science"  magazine,  by  Drs.  Kenneth 
Blum  and  Arthur  Briggs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Health  Science  Center,  in- 
dicates that  as  many  as  half  of  all 
alcoholics  may  be  predisposed  to  drink 
or  use  drugs  because  they  lack  suffi- 


cient endorphins  to  produce  a  natural 
feeling  of  well-being.  When  alcohol  is 
metabolized  in  the  body  it  temporarily 
restores  the  euphoric  feeling,  but  fur- 
ther depletes  the  body's  endorphin 
supply.  Dr.  Blum  said  endorphin  defi- 
ciency alone  would  not  cause  al- 
coholism, but  combined  with  external 
factors,  it  could  enhance  such  tenden- 
cies. 

Harvard  Medical  School  researcher 
Dr.  Daniel  B.  Carr,  experimenting  on 
sheep,  found  that  beta  endorphin 
levels  in  their  spinal  fluid  were  10  times 
higher,  and  17  times  higher  in  blood 
levels  when  the  animals  had  fevers 
caused  by  bacterial  infections.  Dr.  Carr 
believes  a  similar  reaction  occurs  in 
people  who  have  fevers,  and  could  ex- 
plain why  they  feel  depressed  and 
sluggish. 

Toxic  Shock— Researchers  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo  recommend  that 
women  who  use  a  diaphragm  for  birth 
control  not  wear  it  for  more  than  12  to 
18  hours.  A  study  of  19  women  who 
wore  diaphragms  for  24  hours,  the 
maximum  recommended  by  manufac- 
turers, showed  they  experienced  an 
"overgrowth"  of  bacteria  linked  to 
toxic-shock  syndrome  in  the  cervix  and 
vagina. 

Reye's  Syndrome— This  disease 
which  is  fatal  to  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  its  victims,  was  not  known  20 
years  ago,  and  is  frequently  mis- 
diagnosed, according  to  the  National 
Reye's  Syndrome  Foundation.  It  is  now 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  10  major 


causes  of  death  in  children  1  to  10 
years  old,  and  usually  appears  after  a 
flu-like  infection  or  chicken  pox.  Symp- 
toms in  the  early  stages  include  con- 
tinuous vomiting,  listlessness  and 
drowsiness.  Irritability,  aggres- 
siveness, confusion,  irrational 
behavior,  delirium  and  convulsions  are 
common  in  later  stages.  Early 
diagnosis  is  crucial  to  successful 
treatment.  Recent  studies  reveal  there 
may  be  a  connection  between  the  use 
of  drugs,  such  as  aspirin,  containing 
salicylates  to  relieve  discomfort  from 
flu  and  chicken  pox,  and  the  onset  of 
Reye's  Syndrome. 

Artificial  Skin— A  new  form  of  ar- 
tificial skin  for  burn  victims  is  being 
tested  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  synthetic  skin  is 
made  of  porous  collagen  fibers  bound 
to  a  polysaccharide  substance,  then 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  silicone  that 
protects  against  infection  and  fluid 
loss  when  grafted  on  to  animal  burn 
victims.  The  skin  is  to  be  tested  on 
humans  soon. 

Cancer  Detection— A  new  technique 
to  detect  breast  cancer  has  achieved  a 
98  percent  accuracy  rate,  according  to 
Dr.  Paul  Matallana  of  the  Madison, 
Wis.,  Medical  Center.  The  method  com- 
bines use  of  a  new  computerized  ultra- 
sound machine  with  mammography  to 
detect  breast  tumors  in  their  earliest 
stages,  Matallana  claims. 


It  Had  to  Happen! 

Surgeon  Develops 
'Zipper'  Closure 

Dermizip,  a  quick  way  to  close 
surgical  incisions  and  minimize  scar- 
ring, was  exhibited  at  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Jospeh  Sheehan  developed  Der- 
mizip, which  uses  a  large  number  of 
well-anchored  pins  encased  in  two  nar- 
row strips  of  plastic  to  bring  the  sides 
of  an  incision  together  and  hold  them 
in  place.  The  device  is  removed  after 
about  two  weeks,  leaving  only  small 
puncture  marks  which  disappear  with- 
in a  short  time.  The  procedure  usually 
leaves  only  a  fine-line  scar. 

Sheehan  said  it  was  just  a  co- 
incidence that  the  final  design  of  Der- 
mizip resembled  a  zipper. 


HEALTH  EVENTS  CALENDAR 

(Please  submit  all  items  for  inclusion  in  this  calendar  at  least  two  months  in 


advance  of  scheduled  date  for  event,  if  possible.) 

Date  Event,  Location  Sponsors 
November 

14-15     Christmas  Seal  Week  in  Montana,  Statewide  ALA  OF  Mont. 

19-12/3  Diabetes  Clinic,  adult  day  classes,  Missoula  St.  Patrick's 

Hospital 

December 

1  -  2  Public  Health  Nurses,  Maternal  &  Child  Health 

Care  Workshop,  Great  Falls  DHES 

3  -  4  Advanced  Trauma  Life  Support  Course 

for  physicians,  Billings  AC  of  S.,  MMA, 

MSU,  DHES 

6  Holistic  Health  &  Nursing,  Lewistown  MNA 

1  0  Holistic  Health  &  Nursing,  Helena  MNA 

January 

2  8-2  9     Advanced  Trauma  Life  Support  Course 

for  physicians,  Bozeman  AC  of  S.,  MMA, 

MSU,  DHES 


Department  Responds  to  18  Recommendations 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
talent  would  be  available  to  resolve 
more  difficult  cases. 
DHES  Response:  Existing  department 
attorneys  are  assistant  attorneys 
general  and  as  such  are  under  control 
of  the  Attorney  General  by  law. 
Because  of  day-to-day  needs,  the 
department  could  not  agree  to  physical 
relocation  of  the  attorneys — continu- 
ing dialogue  between  the  legal  staff 
and  bureaus  is  fundamental  to  depart- 
ment programs.  When  need  arises,  the 
department  does  contact  the  attorney 
general's  office  for  assistance.  Addi- 
tionally, the  current  legal  load  of  each 
staff  attorney  and  total  billable  hours 
by  each  is  greater  than  the  average  in 
private  practice.  (The  Council's  review 
committee  agreed.) 

178.  Improve  communications  between 
Central  Services  and  operating  divi- 
sions. 

To  strengthen  communications  and 
improve  interaction,  central  services 
division  should  schedule  meetings 
with  division  heads  and  selected 
bureau  chiefs  to  seek  input  on  pro- 
posed changes. 

DHES  Response:  Meetings  are  taking 
place  and  have  been  since  early  sum- 
mer. 

179.  Consolidate  systems  analysis  in 
the  Central  Services  Division. 

Responsibility  for  systems  studies 
and  data  processing  coordination 
should  be  consolidated  in  the  central 
services  division,  then  a  detailed 
analysis  of  present  and  proposed  data 
processing  applications  should  be 
made.  Implementation  will  result  in  a 
system's  staff  reduction  of  one  an- 
alyst, while  centralized  billing  and 
license  issuance  will  eliminate  three 
positions,  saving  $60,000.  An 
estimated  $20,000  per  year  can  be  sav- 
ed in  systems  design  and  hardware 
costs. 

DHES  Response:  The  department  is 
reviewing  all  data  and  systems 
analysis  needs.  Except  for  two  pro- 
grammers, all  systems  analysis  and 
design  are  centralized.  Eliminating  a 
programmer/analyst  might  be  pre- 
mature as  needs  of  programs  must  be 
defined.  If  the  position  is  to  be 
eliminated,  it  will  be  on  July  1,  1983. 
Billing  and  license  issuance  have  been 
centralized.  Three  clerical  FTE  have 
been  eliminated,  with  one  person 
designated  as  responsible  for  collec- 


tions, etc.  The  department  estimates  a 
$43,000  one-time  saving. 

180.  Schedule  biennial  grant  funding 
audits. 

To  ensure  proper  use  of  department 
funds  in  local  programs,  the  manage- 
ment services  bureau  chief  and  inter- 
nal auditor  should  schedule  biennial 
audits  based  on  dollar  value,  suscep- 
tibility to  default,  time,  and  location.  If 
only  a  1  percent  misuse  of  funds  were 
found,  annual  saving  would  be  $29,000 
in  state  and  $7,000  in  federal  funds. 
DHES  Response:  The  office  of 
legislative  auditor,  after  a  department 
audit,  recommends  all  sub-grant  recip- 
ients contract  independent  audits.  If 
that  recommendation  is  feasible,  the 
department  will  delete  its  auditing 
position  and  there  will  be  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  $30,500,  but  no 
general  fund  recovery,  as  the  position 
is  federally  funded. 

181.  Transfer  all  certification  and 
licensing  activities  to  the  Licensing 
and  Certification  Bureau. 

The  licensing  and  certification 
bureau  should  assume  responsibility 
for  ambulance  licensing  and  inspec- 
tions from  emergency  medical  services 
(by  integration  with  health  facility  in- 
spections now  conducted  by  health 
care  generalists  within  licensing  and 
certification)  plus  the  certificate  of 
need  program  in  health  planning  and 
resource  development.  Implementa- 
tion will  eliminate  a  secretarial  posi- 
tion, saving  approximately  $16,000  an- 
nually. 

DHES  Response:  Functions  identified 
are  mainly  certification  for  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  reimbursement  and 
licensing  is  done  concurrently.  To  im- 
plement the  recommendation  would 
create  an  additional  bureau  and  FTE  to 
handle  licensing  alone  and  the  depart- 
ment would  have  to  retain  staff  to  con- 
tinue certification.  Health  planning 
and  certificate  of  need  have  nothing  to 
do  with  licensing.  Emergency  medical 
technicians  license  ambulances  sec- 
ondarily to  their  continued  training 
courses  and  certification  of  personnel, 
functions  which  take  them  throughout 
Montana.  Personnel  referred  to  are  not 
"health  care  generalists"  but  include 
pharmacy,  nursing,  medical  records, 
sanitation,  fire  marshal,  and  other 
highly  trained  specialists  on  staff.  (The 
Council's  review  committee  agreed.) 


182.  Raise  the  fees  to  copy  and  search 
birth  certificates. 

To  cover  actual  costs  for  the  more 
than  17,000  annual  requests  to  copy 
and  certify  birth  certificates,  fees 
should  be  increased  from  $3  to  $5  and 
search  fees  from  $5  to  $10  per  hour, 
with  the  entire  amount  earmarked  for 
the  records  and  statistics  bureau,  pro- 
ducing additional  annual  income  of 
$27,000. 

DHES  Response:  The  department  will 
request  legislation  increasing  the  birth 
certificate  fee  to  $5  totally  in  support 
of  the  bureau,  instead  of  the  current  $3 
of  which  $1  goes  to  the  bureau  and  $2 
to  the  general  fund.  The  approximately 
17,000  birth  certificates  issued  each 
year  should  generate  $85,000  com- 
pared to  $17,000  now  received  by  the 
bureau  for  a  net  general  fund  decrease 
of  $68,000. 

183.  Establish  appropriate  statistical 
program  parameters. 

The  statistical  unit  in  the  records 
and  statistics  bureau  should  compile 
criteria  to  delineate  minimum  re- 
quirements for  federal  government 
reports  and  additional  valid  requests, 
clarifying  performance  standards, 
eliminating  unnecessary  work,  and  per- 
mitting a  reduction  of  two  positions  for 
an  annual  $40,000  savings. 

DHES  Response:  The  recommendation 
was  made  through  misunderstanding 
data  generated  by  the  bureau  under 
contract  paid  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Additional  valid  requests,  prin- 
cipally to  other  state  agencies,  are 
made  without  judgment  by  the  depart- 
ment as  to  entitlement  but  only 
because  the  requestor  finds  them 
useful.  (The  Council's  review  commit- 
tee agreed.) 

184.  Develop  a  procedures  manual  for 
staff  training. 

The  complex  methods  employed  in 
the  records  unit  of  the  records  and 
statistics  bureau  are  learned  through 
experience  and  a  procedures  manual 
should  be  developed  and  used  to  cross 
train  personnel,  assuring  an  ongoing 
understanding  of  operations,  allowing 
rotation  of  duties,  increasing  job 
satisfaction  and  improving  productivi- 
ty. 

DHES  Response:  The  current  manu-al 
will  be  expanded  and  retitled  "Pro- 
cedures Manual." 
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185.  Changing  the  processing  pro- 
cedure for  birth  certificate  requests. 

Approximately  70  requests  are 
received  per  week  for  birth  certificates 
with  insufficient  funds  and  a  letter  is 
prepared  and  returned  with  the  original 
request  asking  the  sender  to  forward 
the  proper  amount.  To  simplify  and  ex- 
pedite services,  the  separate  letter 
should  be  eliminated  and  requests  pro- 
cessed despite  the  shortage,  with  an 
attachment  asking  for  the  added 
amount  Eliminating  a  second  mailing 
will  save  $5,000  annually. 

DHES  Response:  In  the  past,  depart- 
ment employees,  on  assurance  of 
repayment,  personally  paid  for  cer- 
tified copies  for  persons  in  urgent 
need,  and  the  department's  experience 
with  this  method  suggests  the  recom- 
mended procedure  would  not  recover 
most  of  the  money  due  the  state.  If, 
following  the  recommendation,  the 
bureau  should  process  a  request  for  a 
certificate  with  only  $2  provided,  it 
would  have  to  develop  a  billing  and 
receiving  process  costing  more  to  the 
state  then  the  cost  of  postage  to  return 
the  incorrect  fee.  The  department  does 
not  believe  there  is  any  saving 
available  through  the  recommenda- 
tion. (The  Council's  review  committee 
agreed  the  current  method  is 
cheapest.) 

186.  Monitor  and  control  the  effec- 
tiveness of  local  registrars. 

To  increase  the  accountability  and 
performance  of  local  registrars  (at 
least  one  per  county  appointed  by  the 
records  and  statistics  bureau),  a  pro- 
cedural manual  with  specific  goals,  ob- 
jectives and  methods  should  be 
developed  for  them,  training  sessions 
should  be  scheduled  and  sup- 
plemented by  visits  to  local  offices  to 
clarify  responsibilities  and  assist  in 
upgrading  service. 

DHES  Response:  The  department 
agrees  the  system  must  be  enhanced 
to  provide  more  training  and  control  of 
the  work  product  and  has  requested 
$10,300  per  year  for  annual  training 
session  for  local  registrars  in  the 
1984-85  budgets. 

187.  Increase  license  and  certification 
fees  in  the  Hospital  and  Medical 
Facilities  Division. 

The  licensing  and  certification  and 


emergency  medical  services  bureaus 
charge  inadequate  fees  to  recover  pro- 
cessing costs  of  licensing  and  cer- 
tification programs  and  legislation 
should  be  enacted  for  the  department 
to  increase  fees  and  recover  costs, 
thus  eliminating  current  annual  short- 
falls with  $144,000  income. 

DHES  Response:  The  functions  iden- 
tified are  mainly  certification  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment, for  the  most  part  federal,  and 
although  licensing  is  done  concurrent- 
ly, it  is  a  separate  entity.  The  $144,000 
identified  as  shortfall  is  a  combination 
of  health  care  facility  and  ambulance 
license  activity  costs  plus  Medicaid 
match,  which  does  come  from  the 
general  fund.  If  license  fees  were  in- 
creased to  negate  this  cost,  the  pro- 
vider would  cover  costs  by  increasing 
fees  to  the  consumer,  thus  increasing 
the  cost  of  health  care  to  Montanans. 

188.  Charge  fees  for  microbiology 
laboratory  services. 

The  microbiology  laboratory  bureau 
performs  time-consuming  tests  and 
procedures  but  has  few  fees,  so  a  fee 
schedule  based  on  recovery  of  costs 
should  be  developed  for  all  tests  and 
certifications,  including  charges  to 
other  state  agencies  utilizing  the 
laboratory's  services.  This  will  produce 
annual  income  of  $350,000  and  provide 
money  needed  to  update  equipment 
and  facilities. 

DHES  Response:  Certain  laboratory 
procedures  must  be  done  in  support  of 
public  health  programs,  such  as 
epidemiology  studies,  disease  sur- 
veillance, and  others.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  to  bill  for  cer- 
tain required  procedures.  Laboratory 
funding  is  general  fund  and  it  isn't 
possible  to  receive  general  fund 
dollars  through  recharge  procedures. 
The  recommendation  also  would  re- 
quire an  accounts  receivable  and  cost 
recovery  accounting  system,  with  in- 
herent costs,  but  the  department  still 
would  not  be  able  to  recover  total 
costs  and  probably  have  difficulty  in 
recovering  many  of  the  fees.  This,  in 
turn,  would  impose  costs  to  health 
care  users  through  increased  fees. 
(The  Council's  review  committee 
agreed,  with  cost  recovery  where 
justified  but  not  when  public  health  re- 
quirement is  involved.) 


189.  Eliminate  authorized  but  un- 
necessary positions  in  the  En- 
vironmental Sciences  Division. 

More  than  12  vacancies  exist  in  this 
division,  yet  programs  operate 
smoothly  and  efficiently;  therefore,  1 
authorized  vacant  position  in  food  and 
consumer  safety,  1  in  solid  waste 
management,  2  in  occupational  health 
and  safety,  5  in  water  quality,  and  31/2 
in  air  quality  should  be  eliminated.  This 
will  establish  work  load  priorities  and 
prevent  filling  the  positions  should 
federal  funds  become  available. 

DHES  Response:  One  position 
discussed  for  elimination  is  mandated 
by  the  Legislature,  and  2  are  modified 
positions  which  terminate  June  30, 
1983.  Other  positions  mentioned  have 
been  eliminated  and  some  additional 
with  total  FTE  reduction  of  19.15  or 
7.15  more  than  recommended. 

190.  Reorganize  the  Health  Services 
Division. 

Thirteen  sections  report  to  the  divi- 
sion's three  bureaus  and  to  increase 
productivity,  bureau  functions  should 
be  consolidated  and  aligned:  (1)  In  the 
maternal  and  child  health  bureau,  the 
child  care  food  program  and  the 
women,  infants  and  children  nutrition 
program  should  merge  as  a  nutrition 
section,  while  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram should  be  combined  with  the 
maternal  and  child  health  section.  (2) 
The  dental  health  bureau  should  be 
eliminated  and  functions  consolidated 
in  a  new  dental  health  section  under 
the  preventive  health  bureau.  (3)  A 
regional  section  should  be  formed  to 
assist  both  bureaus.  A  non-physician 
should  be  appointed  health  services 
division  administrator,  each  program 
have  a  designated  director,  and  a 
physician  consultant  should  provide 
medical  advice  to  all  units.  A  pool  of  re- 
quired clerical  support  should  be 
created.  This  will  enable  reduction  of 
251/2  positions  and  save  $555,000  an- 
nually. 

DHES  Response:  Reorganization  was 
taking  place  at  the  time  of  the  review 
with  a  decision  to  follow  a  medical 
model  with  six  months  review  of  pro- 
gress. There  are  three  sections:  Field 
health  services,  educational/dental, 
and  nursing.  Reductions  of  FTE  went 
from  75  to  44.5  with  another  2.5  to  be 
eliminated  June  30,  1983.  The  depart- 
ment estimates  annual  savings  of 
$1,576,000.  (The  Council's  review  com- 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Montana  Not  Immune  From  Worldwide  Lice  Problem 

Proper  Treatment  Proves  No  'Superlouse'  Exists 


Pediculosis,  or  infestation  by  head, 
public  (crab)  and  body  lice,  is  a  worldwide 
problem— and  Montana  is  not  immune. 

Contrary  to  some  recent  reports,  medical 
researchers  and  practicing  physicians  have 
been  unable  to  document  a  single  case  of 
lice  infestation  which  has  not  responded  to 
proper  treatment  with  approved  medica- 
tions and  methods. 

The  Medical  &  Pharmaceutical  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  offers 
three  approaches  which  they  say  have  prov- 
ed most  successful  to  identifying  and  con- 
trolling such  infestations: 

1.  School— School  nurses  should  ex- 
amine children's  hair  and  scalp  during  the 
first  days  of  school  for  the  presence  of  nits 
on  hair  shafts.  Diagnosis  must  be  confirm- 
ed carefully  (hair  spray  globules  can  resem- 
ble nits).  If  an  outbreak  in  a  school  has  been 
confirmed,  the  nurse  should  send  the  child 
home  with  a  letter  explaining  the  problem, 
and  suggesting  the  parents  consult  a  physi- 
cian for  proper  treatment.  If  more  than  one 
child  is  involved,  the  nurse  should  attempt 
to  conduct  a  survey  by  a  sampling  of 
children  from  each  grade,  or  enlisting 
others  to  help  screen  all  students.  If  5  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  students  are  infested, 
she  should  contact  the  local  health  depart- 
ment for  assistance. 


2.  Community— The  school  principal  and 
school  nurse  should  meet  with  parents  and 
explain  the  problem  and  measures  they  can 
take  to  prevent  or  control  further  outbreaks. 
Parents  are  taught  suspicious  symptoms, 
and  how  to  check  for  lice  and  eggs  (nits), 
and  the  difference  between  viable  nits  and 
those  which  probably  will  not  hatch.  A 
cooperative  approach  should  involve 
school  and  local  health  providers,  parents 
and  teachers,  with  specific  roles  assigned 
to  each. 

3.  Summer  Camp— Although  not  a  big 
problem  in  Montana,  it  is  certainly  ad- 
visable for  camp  nurses  and/or  counselors 
to  be  aware  of  such  a  possibility  and  report 
any  signs  of  excessive  head-scratching, 
etc.  Children  can  become  infected  without 
their  knowledge,  and  carry  the  lice  or  nits 
back  to  their  home  and  school.  Appropriate 
treatment  methods  can  prevent  the  spread 
of  lice. 

Detection,  Transmission  and  Treatment 

Lice  are  so  tiny  and,  usually,  transluscent 
they  are  difficult  to  see  with  the  naked  eye. 
The  eggs,  however,  glisten  in  strong  light 
and  can  be  observed  by  the  naked  eye  in 
sunlight.  A  hand  lens  will  help  reveal  the 
presence  of  lice  or  nits.  They  remain  com- 
municable as  long  as  lice  remain  alive  and 


until  eggs  in  hair  and  clothing  have  been 
distroyed. 

Head  lice  should  be  suspected  if  there  is 
persistent  scalp  itch,  often  accompanied  by 
scratch  marks  or  what  appears  to  be  a  rash. 
The  lice  will  occasionally  migrate  to  the 
eyebrows  or  beard,  and  in  severe  cases  may 
cause  swollen  lymph  glands  in  the  neck  or 
under  the  arms. 

These  parasites  travel  from  person  to 
person  by  means  of  direct  contact  or 
through  shared  combs,  brushes,  hats,  head 
scarves,  towels,  bedding,  coats  or 
sweaters,  carpets  and  upholstered  fur- 
niture, but  not  via  animals. 

Treatments  recommended  by  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  include  use  of  lotions 
and  shampoos  of  1  percent  gamma 
benzene  hexachloride  (Lindane,  Kwell). 
pyrethrins  synergized  with  piperonyl  butox- 
ide  (A-200  Pyrinate,  RID  and  XXX),  and  1  per- 
cent malathion  benzyl  benzoate.  R&C 
shampoo,  a  nonprescription  product,  has 
been  developed  recently  for  use  in  cir- 
cumstances where  consulting  a  physician 
might  be  difficult,  and  has  proved  effective. 
Re-treatment  after  7  to  10  days  might  be 
necessary  if  all  eggs  have  not  been  killed. 

Pubic  lice  symptoms  include  small,  itchy 
lesions  on  the  pubic  and  anus  areas,  fre- 
quently extending  to  the  lower  thighs,  ab- 
domen, arms,  chest,  underarms,  beard, 
mustache  and,  occasionally,  eyelashes  and 
marginal  scalp  hair.  An  infected  person 
may  have  a  mild  fever,  muscular  aches  and 
swelling  of  the  cervical  glands. 

Crab  lice  are  usually  transmitted  through 
sexual  contact.  Recommended  medica- 
tions are  the  same  as  those  for  head  lice. 

Body  lice  can  appear  on  any  part  of  the 
body  that  comes  into  contact  with  clothing, 
most  commonly  on  the  shoulders,  between 
the  shoulders  and  around  the  waist.  The 
lice  and  nits  are  found  in  the  seams  of 
clothing,  especially  underwear  and  heavy 
outer  garments. 

Body  lice  are  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another  either  by  direct  contact  or  con- 
tact with  infested  clothing,  bedding  or  fur- 
niture. These  are  the  only  lice  which  can 
transmit  epidemic  diseases  such  as  typhus, 
relapsing  fever  and  trench  fever. 

Treatments  consist  of  using  the  above 
described  shampoos  or  lotions,  plus 
dusting  bedding  and  clothing  with  powders 
containing  1  percent  Lindande  or  1  percent 
malathion.  Abate,  a  2  percent  dusting 
powder,  is  recommended  for  use  in  areas 
where  strains  of  pediculi  are  resistant  to 
malathion,  and  R&C  spray  lice  control  in- 
secticide can  be  sprayed  on  upholstery, 
carpets,  mattresses  and  other  items  which 
cannot  be  washed  or  dry  cleaned. 

All  clothes  and  bedding  in  the  home  of  an 
infesied  person  should  be  washed  in  hot 
water,  rinsed  thoroughly  and  dried  in  a 
dryer,  ironed,  or  dry  cleaned.  Heat  helps 
destroy  the  nits. 


Department  Responds  to  Rec 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

mittee  agreed  with  an  assessment 
planned  after  Jan.  1,  1983.) 

191.  Establish  three  regional  service 
centers. 

A  regional  section  team  of  con- 
sulting public  health  nurse  and  nutri- 
tionist should  be  assigned  to  proposed 
center  offices  in  Missoula,  Billings  and 
Helena  to  assist  maternal  and  child 
health  and  preventive  health  bureaus 
in  coordinating  state  and  federal 
health  programs  in  the  population 
centers.  They  would  also  provide  train- 
ing and  educational  opportunities  to 
regional  health  workers  and  travel  to 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  to  offer 
available  services,  thus  becoming  the 
communication  link  between  local  and 
state  agencies.  Based  on  staffing 
already  budgeted,  added  cost  will  be 
approximately  $20,000  annually. 

DHES  Response:  This  was  reviewed 
and  rejected  during  reorganization  of 
the  Health  services  division. 
Nurse/consultants  are  assigned 
geographically  from  Helena,  with  the 
exception  of  nurse/consultant  for 
western  Montana  working  from  Cor- 
vallis.  Field  health  officers  in  Missoula, 


nmendations— 

Helena  and  Billings  assist  with  pro- 
grams on  sexually  transmitted 
diseases  and  immunization  locally. 
Under  current  block  grant  funding, 
counties  are  encouraged  to  join  or  pur- 
chase services  from  larger  health 
departments  to  cut  local  operating 
costs  and  improve  the  impact  of  pro- 
ject dollars  at  the  local  level.  This 
maintains  services  without  increasing 
costs.  The  recommendation  would  in- 
crease travel  costs,  office  rental  and 
communication  costs,  too,  pushing 
total  costs  $97,000  higher  instead  of 
$20,000. 

192.  Consolidate  the  office  space 
assigned  to  two  bureaus. 

The  preventive  health  and  maternal 
and  child  health  bureaus  are  in 
separate  wings  of  the  department's 
building  and  their  size  does  not  war- 
rant the  allocated  space.  Preventive 
health  should  share  the  space  assign- 
ed to  maternal  and  child  health,  allow- 
ing other  agencies  currently  paying 
commercial  rent  to  use  the  preventive 
health  area. 

DHES  Response:  Accepted  and  com- 
pleted. 
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Herpes  Research 

Article  Draws 
Sharp  Responses 

A  recent  news  story,  originally 
published  in  The  Washington  Post,  has 
drawn  shrap  responses  from  members 
of  the  scientific  community  and  the 
Herpes  Resource  Center. 

The  article,  a  brief  excerpt  of  which 
appeared  in  the  —INDICATORS—  col- 
umn of  the  last  issue  of  Treasure  State 
Health,  concerned  a  research  report  by 
Dr.  Trudy  Larson,  research  fellow  and 
pediatrician  at  the  Los  Angeles  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California. 

Dr.  Larson's  research,  generally, 
said  the  herpes  simplex  virus  could 
survive  for  long  periods  of  time  on 
toilet  seats,  towels,  clothing  and 
medical  equipment,  and  appeared  to 
challenge  the  accepted  wisdom  that 
the  genital  form  of  herpes  is  com- 
municable only  through  direct  sexual 
contact. 

That  portion  of  the  research  report 
was  featured  in  most  nationwide 
media  publicity,  although  Dr.  Larson 
had  stressed  the  prospect  was  ex- 
tremely improbable  Herpes  simplex 
virus  might  be  transmitted  through 
non-sexual  means. 

She  also  had  noted  that  no  proof  ex- 
ists of  herpes  ever  having  been 
transmitted  other  than  by  direct  sexual 
contact. 

As  a  result  of  the  implications  given 
to  Dr.  Larson's  research  by  some  of  the 
media  treatment,  Dr.  Lawrence  Corey, 
Seattle,  a  nationally  recognized  herpes 
researcher,  said,  "Ninety-nine  plus  per- 
cent of  the  cases  are  from  sexual  con- 
tact." 

And  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Corey,  Dr.  H. 
Hunter  Hansfield,  director  of  the 
Seattle-King  county  health  depart- 
ment's sexually  transmitted  disease 
program,  said  about  1,500  cases  yearly 
are  seen  there,  and  virtually  all  of  those 
infected  recently  had  a  new  sex  part- 
ner, or  their  regular  sex  partner  had 
contracted  the  disease. 

Dr.  Hansfield  emphasized  no  one 
should  now  use  the  thought  that  "you 
can  get  it  anywhere"  as  an  excuse  to 
be  careless  with  how  you  deal  with  sex 
partners. 


According  to  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  a  3-year  surveillance 
in  42  states  shows  62  percent  of  per- 
tussis cases  from  1979  through  1 981 
involved  children  under  a  year  of  age 
and  79  percent  of  these  cases  were 
children  under  6  months  old. 


Environmental  Health  Group 
Cites  Department  Staffers 
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Edward  W.  Casne 

The  Montana  Environmental  Health 
Association  honored  two  members  of 
the  environmental  sciences  division  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Sciences  during  the  an- 
nual sanitarians'  conference  in 
Bozeman. 

Edward  W.  Casne,  P.E.,  chief  of  the 
subdivision  bureau,  received  the  MEHA 
Distinguished  Service  in  Environmen- 
tal Health  award  for  significant 
noteworthy  contributions  to  the  future 
development  and  the  environmental 
health  of  Montana  through  his  leader- 
ship of  the  bureau. 

Casne  first  came  to  the  department 
in  July,  1974,  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
water  quality  bureau.  When  the  sub- 
division bureau  was  created  in  1975,  as 
a  result  of  legislative  action  redefining 
the  definition  and  regulations  of  sub- 
divisions, Casne  was  picked  as  its 
chief.  The  bureau  started  with  a  staff 
of  31/2  FTEs,  grew  to  employ  9  FTEs  in 
1978,  and  since  that  time  has  gradually 
decreased  to  its  present  staff  of  4. 


Larry  D.  Mitchell 

Casne  earned  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  chemical  engineering  from 
Montana  State  University  and  his 
master's  degree  in  environmental 
engineering  from  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle.  Prior  to  joining 
the  department  he  worked  as  an  en- 
vironmental consulting  engineer  in 
Oregon. 

He  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  have  three 
children. 

Larry  D.  Mitchell,  R.S.,  junk  vehicle 
recycling  program  manager  in  the  solid 
waste  bureau,  received  the  William  G. 
Walter  Outstanding  Sanitarian  award 
for  his  dedication  to  service  and  his  in- 
volvement in  community  and  envi- 
ronmental activities. 

Larry  was  employed  as  a  sanitarian 
by  the  Missoula  County  Health  Depart- 
ment for  a  year  and  a  half  before  join- 
ing DHES  in  January,  1977. 

He  has  bachelor  of  science  degrees 
in  forestry  and  wildlife,  and  a  master's 
degree  in  environmental  sciences,  all 
from  the  University  of  Montana. 


'Orphan'  Drug  Producers  Wanted 


The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion is  seeking  manufacturers  for  two 
"orphan"  drug  products— one  with  a 
potential  market  of  only  100  patients. 

"Orphans"  include  products  that  are 
not  developed  because  they  are  for 
rare  diseases,  as  well  as  those  that 
show  promise  for  common  diseases 
but  lack  commercial  interest. 

FDA's  new  Office  of  Orphan  Pro- 
ducts Development  said  there  are  suffi- 
cient data  to  support  an  application  for 
approval  of  a  drug  called  triethylene 
tetramine  dihydrochloride  for  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  with  Wilson's 
disease,  which  is  characterized  by  an 


accumulation  of  copper  in  the  body 
tissues,  and  can  be  fatal. 

Approximately  1,000  people  in  the 
nation  have  the  disease  and  most  can 
be  treated  with  penicillamine;  however, 
about  10  percent  develop  an  in- 
tolerance to  that  drug.  Studies  show 
triethylene  tetramine  dihydrochloride 
can  be  used  by  those  patients. 

FDA  also  wishes  to  find  a  sponsor 
for  development  of  ethanolamine 
oleate  for  treating  swollen  blood 
vessels  in  the  esophagus.  These 
vessels  are  under  extreme  pressure 
and  can  rupture,  causing  serious 
bleeding  and  often  death.  The  disorder 
is  common  and  often  requires  surgery. 
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Nutrition  Surveillance  Essential  for  Programs 
To  Improve  Eating  Habits,  Health  of  Citizens 


Nutrition  surveillance  of  people  who 
apply  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC)  program  benefits  in  Montana 
provides  data  to  state  and  national 
public  health  professionals  which  is 
essential  for  planning  and  evaluating 
programs  to  improve  the  health  and 
eating  habits  of  our  citizens. 

This  surveillance  includes  activities 
directed  to  the  early  detection  of  com- 
munity nutritional  problems.  Statistics 


are  gathered  and  analyzed  for  all  WIC 
applicants  on  age,  ethnic  group,  sex, 
height,  weight,  weight  gains  or  losses 
of  children  and  pregnant  women, 
breastfeeding  and  other  significant 
factors. 

The  data  not  only  is  compiled  on  the 
state  level,  but  also  is  fed  into  the  na- 
tional nutrition  surveillance  system, 
and  disseminated  to  local  agencies. 
Access  to  this  information  can  be  in- 


Richard  L.  Peck,  Centers  for  Disease  Control  public  health  advisor,  and  Mary 
Musil,  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences,  review  staff  reports  for 
Montana. 


valuable  to  communities  in  planning 
programs  to  correct  a  particular  prob- 
lem, as  well  as  comparing  Montana 
programs  with  those  in  other  states 
and  regions  for  a  given  period. 

Peck  makes  regular  visits  to  advise 
department  staff  members  on  how 
best  to  implement  and  use  the  reports 
generated  by  this  surveillance  data. 
Musil,  nutritionist  with  the  health  ser- 
vices division,  provides  technical 
assistance  to  local  agencies  in  gather- 
ing and  using  information  provided. 

The  records  and  statistics  bureau 
provides  data  processing  services 
needed  to  enter  Montana  data  into  the 
national  system.  WIC  is  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  DHES. 


ALA,  MDA  Share  Office 

The  American  Lung  Association  of 
Montana  and  the  Montana  Diabetes 
Association  are  sharing  a  new  office  in 
Billings. 

At  this  time  the  office  employs  one 
person  who  will  provide  information  on 
services  and  materials  available  from 
both  organizations.  According  to  Earl 
W.  Thomas,  executive  director  of  the 
ALA  of  Montana,  "We  expect  this 
cooperative  effort  to  dramatically  im- 
prove our  visibility  and  provide  more 
services  to  more  of  the  people  who 
support  us." 

Those  needing  assistance  may  con- 
tact Julie  Nardie  at  928  Broadwater  in 
Billings,  or  call  256-0616. 


Public  Information  Office 

Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Sciences 
Helena,  Montana  59620 
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